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past nations and civilizations we dig our own grave, if we fail to oppose to 
this degenerating tendency an edncation which is a persistent system of race 
amelioration, inspired by the spirit of altruism, the saving genius of the race, 
and the only possible correction of an age selfish to the core." 

In other passages he recognizes the progress of the race in our 
time, as when, in describing the emancipation of mechanical labor 
from slavery and ignorance, he declares that continuance in this 
course by closer connection of industry with science and humanity 
will reduce the mortality of laborers in the land by at least 50,000 
and the cases of sickness by 750,000 yearly. In some instances 
his statistics do not warrant his conclusion, as when he quotes the 
number of the deaf and dumb, the blind and the insane, in Europe 
and America, as proof of degeneracy in the race, when these num- 
bers may indicate more accurate reports or more humane and life- 
preserving treatment, or in some cases they may be but a repetition 
essentially of the old story of human sin and suffering. In some 
respects he is on firm ground in dealing with the degeneracy of our 
age, as when he points out the dangers of our industrial ways of 
overcrowding factories and dwellings, and putting women and chil- 
dren to improper or excessive work. One of the best ideas in the 
volume is thus expressed : " The man who could discover a mode of 
combining manufacturing skill with isolated labor and country resi- 
dence would do a greater service to humanity than the whole race 
of philosophers." 

What we miss in this elaborate and honest and wholesome book, 
which we commend heartily to general attention, is a careful study 
of the peculiar characteristics of our age and an analysis of its beset- 
ting evils ; also a philosophical statement of the true race education, 
with a fair appreciation of physiology and medicine, and a just 
recognition of the great moral and spiritual convictions that bind 
man to man in lifting him up to God. The author himself is right- 
minded, but he is not in all respects master of the social science 
which he honestly seeks, and he too often mistakes words for things. 
The great work of Prof. Oettinger, of Dorpat, on " Moral-Statistik," 
might help him much in the new edition, which we hope to welcome. 

9. — Studio, Field, and Gallery : A Manual of Painting for the 
Student and Amateur, with Information for the General 
Header. By Horace J. Rollin. New York : D. Appleton & 
Co. 18T8. 12mo, pp. 207. 

This carefully-studied manual of painting meets a decided want 
of our people, and it is one of the many signs of the progress of art- 
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education among us somewhat in keeping with that of scientific 
education. Heretofore there has been a great difference between 
art and science in respect to general study. While it has been 
thought necessary for every well-taught person to know the general 
principles of science so as to act according to them in the care of 
health and property and the regulation of life, art has been left 
mainly to specialists, as if it belonged only to a few professors, and 
were of no importance to men generally, except perhaps as far as it 
is needed in order to make them enjoy the luxury of good works 
of art. There is certainly no good ground for such a distinction, 
for a well-educated man ought to see the beauty as well as the 
truth of things, and in all that he does he ought to act with the 
readiness of touch and the discrimination and taste which art- 
knowledge and practice give. If education enables us to express 
ourselves properly and fully, surely we need to bring form and 
color, light and shade, to help out our description ; and to paint, 
draw, and even to model, is but an extension of speech and writing. 
The use of such art is as constant as conversation or composition ; 
and he who masters the elements of art-expression needs no more to 
set up to be an original artist than the boy who learns to read and 
write sets up to be a Homer or Demosthenes. 

Mr. Rollin has done his best to bring together the main princi- 
ples and rules of painting, and he has added to these a great deal 
of useful information as to painters and pictures. He has more 
value as a patient observer and a diligent collector than as an ori- 
ginal thinker. He fails to give us a satisfactory definition of true 
art, and his list of artists as being either idealists, naturalists, or 
mannerists, does not set before us the true consummation of the 
ideal and actual in genuine realism. Yet he has a great deal of 
sagacity as well as knowledge, and he is, moreover, quite a charac- 
ter in his way of combining wholesome advice with artistic instruc- 
tion. Our friends of the studio will forgive him for advising them 
not to paint on Sunday, and not to use liquor, opium, tobacco, or 
other stimulants and narcotics, so long as he keeps so sharp an eye 
on other professions, and hints that doctors bury their mistakes 
imderground, and lawyers keep theirs from the light by the law's 
delay, while the painter's bad work is done in open day. 

The positive and exact information in this book must commend 
it to a large circle of readers, and make it very useful in schools. 
The chapters on color and on effect are spirited as well as thought- 
ful, and give help to the practical observer of Nature as well as the 
amateur. 



